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MEMOIR OF PRISCILLA CADWALLADER. 
(Continued from page 227.) 


“16th.—Set out for New York State; the 
country very rough and the roads bad; crossed 
the river Susquehanna at Crane’s Ferry, and 
passed down it to Oswego; dined on our way at 
a tavern, and lodged at a public house six miles 
from Oswego. 

“17th.—Passed on through Danby, a little 
village, to Ithica, where we dined at a very good 
tavern. From Friendsviflle to this place, 54 
miles; from thence to Hector, 13 miles, over a 
very rough road. 

“18th.—Attended Hector meeting, it being 
small and our beloved friend very unwell. She 
was not so large in testimony as at some other 
times, yet we had the evidence of its being 
right: a comfortable solemnity was over the 
meeting, but it was one of those times when it 
was especially necessary to look for the stepping- 
stones. Dined at Caleb Carman’s, and went on 
to Elmira, a distance of 20 miles, through a 
wooden country and excessive bad roads; here 
we passed some of the finest pine timber that I 
have ever seen; on our way we travelled near 
the Cayuga Lake for some distance, halted at 
what is called the Johnson settlement, took tea 
at a tavern, and arrived at our destined port at 
about 10 o’clock; the people having gone to 
bed, we were admitted, after some hesitation on 
the part of the woman of the house, the man 
being from home. She felt some doubts about 
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letting strangers in so late at night; however as 
soon as we made known our business and who we 
were, she very soon opened her house and took 


usin. Next day, 19th, at 3 o’olock, afternoon, 
we had a meeting of a mixed multitude ; it was 
held in a barn, and was a precious opportunity. 
Our friend P. H. had much to do among them 
in opening the doctrines of the Gospel. Some 
deep things were opened with great clearness 
to their satisfaction. 

“ 20th.—Returned to Hector, and lodged at 
Charles Carman’s. 


“ 21st.—Passed through a handsome part of 
the country to the Cayuga Lake, and crossed it 
in a horse-boat, three miles wide at this place; 
from thence to Thomas Hutchinson’s; lodged 
and were kindly entertained. Next day was 
first of the week and 22d of the month—a day to 
be remembered by many. Our dear friend was 
enabled through the aid of Him who laid this 
concern upon her, and who I believe put her 
forth and is going before her, to sound an 
alarm. Being furnished with a clear sight and 
sense of things among them, she was enabled to 
point them out in a very clear manner, to the 
great satisfaction of the sincere-hearted. It 
was a good meeting. 

“6th mo. 23d.—Jos. Frost went with us to 
Salmon Creek, Semphronius, and Skaneateles ; 
all these were favored meetings ; the everlasting 
Gospel was preached wit Divine authority. 
On our way from this place we halted at Au- 
rora, where we expected to lodge, but our friend 
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P. H. felt a stop as I was preparing to help her 
out of he w: . She said it would not do to 
lodge there. We therefore went on and reach- 
ed another porf some time after dusk. We 
here found no notice of a. meeting had been 
spread or. sent into the neighborhood. The 
omission was by accident. It was well that we 
attended to P. H.’s feelings, otherwise we should 
have lost a day and deranged our prospects. I 
have found it safest to consult her feelings on 
all occasions respecting our movements. - Notice 
was immediately spread that evening. 

“ 26th.—Attended the meeting at Union 
Spring, where we had another convincing proof 
that our dear friend was qualified for the ser- 
vice whereunto she is called, a prophetess indeed. 
Accompanied by Wm. Bunting, we set out in 
the afternoon for Junius; crossed the Cayuga 
Lake on a bridge, passed by the outlet of the 
Seneca Lake, and through Waterloo, a hand- 
some village and place of great business. 

“ 27th.—Took a walk this morning to look at 
the country, which is handsome ; good land and 
fine timber, but poorly watered. I met with 
some Friends, who gave me a description of their 
situation, which was poor indeed—they having 
fallen out some years past about building their 
meeting house, and the breach was not made 
up. It was nearly meeting time when I re- 
turned, and we went to meeting without a word 
being said respecting their situation. We had 
not sat long before our friend P. H. arose and 
immediately described their situation exactly, 
and told them more than I could have done 
with all that I had heard. We have frequent 
evidence of her being enabled to penetrate into 
the situation of individuals and: of meetings. 
After this meeting we dined at the same place 
where we lodged, and immediately set out to 
attend another meeting seven miles distant, at 
Galena ; a small-meeting, but a satisfactory one. 


“30th.—In the afternoon had a meeting at 
South Farmington. Hard work for atime, but 
light sprang up, and our friend had good ser- 
vice among them. 


“ 31st.—Attended Quarterly Meeting of min- 
isters and elders at Farmington; dined and 
lodged at Asa Smith’s. 

“ First of the 7th month attended Quarterly 
Meeting. In both of these meetings our dear 
friend sat in silence, and I believe I may add, 
in suffering. 

“‘ Second of 7th month and 5th of the week, 
we attended a large general meeting at this 
_ ; a pretty large house and much crowded. 

e everlasting gospel was preached with Di- 
vine authority. Many hearts were tendered, 
and many sensible minds nearly united to our 
friend and her service. After a very solemn 
supplication this meeting concluded. 

“7th mo. 8th. d a meeting at Orange- 
ville, to be remembered by many. Our dear 
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friend P. H. was led, in a very remarkable man- 
ner, to point out two states ; one that had so far 
deviated as to doubt the immortality of the soul. 
This individual was spoken to in a very close 
and feeling manner indeed ; and invited to look 
over the past days, and consider the feeling in 
younger life. The other, an individual who 
was called upon, in a very pecculiar manner, to 
prepare for another state of existence, which 
change was stated to be very near at hand. The 
warning was given in such a clear and powerful 
manner, that it seemed as if the whole assem- 
bly was shaken and led into close examination. 
It was indeed a solemn time. She supplicated 
in a very feeling manner, but in a most affecting 
and extraordinary way was she drawn forth to 
petition for the one whose system was shortly to 
float in the elements. 
have seldom experienced. The people sepa 
rated in a very solemn manner. , 


“11th—Got another horse, and wert 16 
thiles to Somerset, on Lake Ontario,/through 
woods and swamps. The only womifin’s saddle 
in the place was furnished for Priscilla Hunt. 
R. Johnson rode on a man’s saddle, and I with 
a blind halter. Our riggin@ created some sport 
for us, but we got along safely. Had a meet- 
ing at 3 o’clock; though the company was not 
large, it was a pfecious opportunity. I may 
say that these women exceed any thing I have 
any knowledge of; they rode over bridges and 
causeways, where there were holes so large that 
if the horses had made a mis-step they would 
have gone in up to their bodies, and conse- 
quently thrown their riders. Here they rode 
with as much composure as though they were 
sitting in a house. 

“12th of the month and Ist of the week.— 
We attended Heartland meeting; a mixed mul- 
titude, as is generally the case. Our dear friend 
had much to do among them in opening the 
doctrines of the Gospel, being afresh qualified 
therefor. 


“14th.—Had a meeting at Stockport, a very 
busy, noisy place ; abundance of Irishmen blow- 
ing rocks, and such a scene of business I never 
saw, yet we had a crowded and very solemn 
meeting; the people of different denominations 
sat very quietly, while our dear friend was 
livingly engaged on the subject of woman’s 
preaching, water baptism and the ordinances ; 
all of which she opened in so clear and power- 
ful a manner that the audience was all atten- 
tion, and it seemed as if every one said amen. 
After this followed the subject of hireling min- 
istry and bartering the Gospel. Such power 
attended, that all seemed borne down before it, 
and I said in my heart, what more can be said 
to open the eyes of the people. In some places 
individuals have been so powerfully spoken to 
in meeting, that on taking leave of her they 
hav@Peven cried out, and in their way poured 
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out blessings upon the Author of good for send- 
ing such a powerful instrument among them. 

“ 15th.—-Travelled through Buffalo and 
through the Indian settlement to Hamburg, a 
handsome town. Here our dear friend P: H. 
was taken unwell. Next morning, the 16th, 
she appeared to be very much amiss. I doubted 
her being able to attend the meeting, as she 
could not sit up nor take any nourishment; but 
as meeting time drew nigh, (considering large 
notice had been given,) she concluded if we 
would get the carriage she would try and go, 
and if she could not remain she would motion 
to me, and I might inform the meeting, and she 
would return. We had not sat long before she 
arose and expressed a few sentences, which 
were accompanied with a power that produced 

solemnity over the meeting. She paused 
a short time and rose again, being eminently 
clothed with the power of the Gospel. It was 
considered by many to be the most angelic and 
clear communication they had ever heard: Af- 
ter which.she appeared in supplication in a 
powerful and-heart-tendering manner. An an- 
cient elder mentioned to me before we left our 
seats, that he believed he had never before sat in 
such a meeting. Indeed it was solemn and hea- 
venly. It seemed as if all present deeply felt it. 
As soon as the meeting closed she was taken ill ; 
we hurried back, got her to bed, and called in 
a physician. In the afternoon we moved her 
three miles to Elisha Baker’s; he and his 
wife, were very kind. Our dear friend. bore 
this and her sickness throughout, with all the 
patience and composure that could be expected 
from a humble, devoted Christian. Her disor- 
der was very distressing, but through all, when 
the pain would subside a little, she was so cheer- 
ful and pleasant that it was a pleasure to be 
with her and wait upon her. 


“19th.—Our beloved friend continued very 
unwell. Rachel staid with her, and I went to 
meeting. 

“21st.—In the afternoon P. H. was so much 
recovered that we went on. 


“8th mo. 3d and First of the week, we at- 
tended the meeting at Nerwick ; a large and 
crowded meeting; four Methodist ministers and 
nearly their whole congregations attended. Two 
of these ministers were strangers in the place, 
being travelling preachers of very considerable 
note. They had met at the Methodist meeting 
house that morning, with the expectation of hold- 
ing a meeting agreeably with their appointment 
about two miles off, but by some means heard of 
our meeting, and having heard previously of our 
Indiana Friend, a consultation took place which 
ended with this conclusion; to adjourn till 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, and all hands go to 
Quaker meeting. They came in very late, but 
were quiet and attentive, especially the ministers. 
They, the two strangers, were seated facingjjour 
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gallery. After meeting they 
and spoke to us in sucha mana 
affection and great satisfaction 
held till 2 o’clock and their theetin 

at 3, but notwithstanding its length, it was quiet 
and solemn. 
power and authority. Some 
were pointed out in a very peculiar manner. It 
was a precious meeting. Many Gospel truths 
were clearly and livingly opened to that large 
assemblage of people: after which our dear 
friend appeared in a feeling and heart-tendering 
supplication. O! saith my spirit, that this la- 
bor may not be lost, but that many minds ma 
be strengthened and encouraged, and the Lord, 
the helper of his own, be praised. Our be- 
loved friend appears to be fitted for any servibe 
to which’she is called, either in great meetings 
or small. 

















































the woods. 
sible to get there with our carriage, the neigh- 
borhood was searched for saddles and bridles :. 








reached with 
articular states 


The Gospel w 


“5th.—Set out for Yarmouth. This day ex- 


ceeded amy thing: the musquitoes seemed as if 
they would devour us, and the roads were in- 
tolerable with mud and stumps. This being a 
new road through the woods, there was no place 
to turn out. 
some that the women 
each of them a bush, to keep those creatures 
off me and themselves; with all their exertion, 
our faces had the appearance next day of 
chicken-pox. My time was taken up with mind- 
ing the hprses, though sometimes I had to drop 
the lines and fend off. We had not gone very 
far before our horses mired in a very fe 
hole, the wheel struck a root, and we were now 
planted in the mud, oad living creatures 
laying away upon us and our horses. 
a friends with 
on foot ;—the latter sprang into the mud nearly 
to his waist, and released the horses from the 
carriage; they were just able to extricate them- 
selves. We then made a kind of bridge to get 
the women out to the side of a tree ; after which, 
with ropes we fastened the horses to the end of 
the tongue; the friend, who was already covered 
with mua, put his shoulders to the wheel, and 
I, getting on one of the horses, with much ado 
we got the wagon out, and went on about half 
a mile ; stopped 
and went on; arrived at Falbut Street that 
evening. 


The musquitoes were so trouble- 


ad full employ, with 


ep mud 


We had 
us, one on horseback the other 


at a cabin and dried our clothes 


“ 6th.—Left for Yarmouth, 16 miles through 
Being informed that it was i 


not a woman’s saddle could be found. At 


length we were furnished with one horse, three: 


men’s saddles, (so old that we should think in 
our country they had done their duty,) then 
some kind of bridles, with which we made shift, 
and landed safely after ing fields, over 
fences and titehes,—somdes no road at all,— 
sometimes just a horse-path,over trees that had 
























. ometimes we were 
fh our saddles to avoid the 
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mes to hold fast by the mane 
to Ke®p from falling off. 

“ 7th.—-Hlad & meeting at Yarmouth to good 

satisfaction, an@ returned to Falbut Street. 

“11th.—Set out for Young Street, about 90 
miles. No Friends on the road, we were obliged 
to take tavern fare; a long lonesome road, a 
great part of the way through the woods. We 
stopped a number of times to pick. whortleberries, 
and our friend Prigcilla entertained us some of 
the time with very interesting poetry. Their 
company and conversation being very agreéable, 
the time passed pleasantly through this lonely 
wilderness. Dined and lodged at a tavern. 

¢ 12th. —Went on to York; halted there some 
time ; passed on and again lodged at a tavern. 

“ 13th.—Arriyed at Young Street. 

“14th of 8th month and 5th of the week, we 
attended Young St. Monthly Meeting. . Notice 
having been spread, a large collection of differ- 
ent denominations assembled, among whom our 
dear friend was largely opened in the spring of 
the Gospel; many subjects clearly explained ; 
some pretty close work after meeting; dined 
and lodged at the same place; had much com- 
pany to dine with us and spend the afternoon. 

“19th.—Had a meeting at Pickering, where 
our beloved friend P. H. was enabled, in a lively 
and powerful manner, to sound an alarm among 
them; the everlasting Gospel was preached. 
Some things pointed out in a very remarkable 
manner, being a highly favored time, aftgr 
several gays of deep trial and heavy wading, 
wherein she seemed to take but little satisfac- 
tion in any thing around her. Dined at Nicho- 
las Brown’s. . 

“20th.—Set out for Cold Creek, a distance 
of 60 miles, accompanied by Ira Brown, broth- 
er to Nicholas. This day we had a pleasant ride 
through a wilderness country; a day of plea- 
santness rather more than common. We made 
out 50 miles. It was late at night when we ar- 
rived at our destined port. The peaple were 
gone to bed, but soon got up’and set us supper. 
The friend’s name was Freeman Clarke. 


“ 21st.—Travelled many miles by the side of 


Lake Ontario. The last ten miles of this day’s 
journey rather exceeded for dangerous roads 
any thing that I have seen. 2 o’clock.—Had a 
meeting in a barn near Lake Ontario; a large 
collection. Although I had been in a tried state 
,of mind, and much unwell as to bodily health 
for-nearly 24 hours past, ‘yet in this meeting I 
was much recruited, 4t being a memorable time, 
and our dear friend much favored, and enabled 


to speak to the situation of many, especially to 
oné individual, who had been much opposed to 
woman’s preaching... A very solemn and power- 
he close of the meé¢ting, 
After this 


ful supplication n 
prodticed a very great solemnity. 
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good meeting, dined at a Friend’s, where came 
a gaily dressed person, and informed us that he 
was the man addressed in the meeting on the 
subject of woman’s preaching, he having been 
greatly opposed thereto, believing they had no 
right nor authority to officiate in that way. He 
said he had made use of the very arguments, 
yea, the very words she had mentioned in the 
meeting, and he had felt most easy to call and 
inform us that he was now satisfied he was mis- 
taken, and that she was qualified and rightly 
commissioned to preach the Gospel. 


“ 24th.—Had a meeting at Adolphus: the” 


latter part of this meeting was a memorable time; 
our dear friend’s appearance among them was at- 
tended with so much power, so full and so affect- 
ing, that the people appeared unwilling to leave 
the house. One individual was so tendered by 
being particularly spoken to, as to be brought to 
trembling and shedding abundance of tears. Th 
her supplication she implored Divine goodness 
for our preservation in a most powerful manner, 
seldom, perhaps, if ever exceeded ; her soul be- 
ing poured forth to the sovereign Lord, the God 
of heaven, for the preservation of our little band, 
that they might be kept from harm, and enabled 
to move on under Divine appointment. It was 
a melting, heavenly time. 

“26th.—Attended a meeting at First Town. 
Our beloved friend had acceptable service ; spoke 
very particularly to an individual who denied 
the immortality of the soul. In her supplica- 
tion she appeared very fervent on behalf of that 
individual, that his eyes might be opened to see 
things clearly as they were. After this meeting, 
went on to Kingston, a considerable town, got 
our carriage mended, and lodged at a tavern. 


“ 27th.—Travelled 45 miles, through a poor - 


and rather desolate country; lodged at a house 
of entertainment. 

“ 28th.—About 3 o’clock we arrived at Leeds. 

“ First-day, the 29th, attended their meeting. 
It was held in a barn. Much might be said of 
this meeting, but suffice it to say, the Gospel 
was preached with Divine authority, after which 
our dear friend appeared in a powerful supplica- 
tion. She then opened the subject of women’s 
preaching, which was handled in a masterly 
manner, to the great satisfaction of many present. 
She then bade them an affectionate farewell ; after 
which she appeared again in a solemn supplica- 
tion. Thus ended the last meeting in Canada.” 

(To be continued.) 





DISCIPLINE IN CHILDHOOD. 


Young people who have been habitually grat- 
ified in all their desires, will not only more in- 
dulge in capricious desires, but wilP infallibl 
take it more amiss when the feelings or happi- 
ness of others require that they should be 
thwarted, than those who have been practically 


traigied to the habit of subduing and restrain- 
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kings. The favorite colors,as every 
the Bible knows, were blue afd 
scarlet, and the same taste pPev 
and in the East generally, to this day. 

Let us turn philosophers in agmall way while 
we look farther into these Orientél manne 
customs, and costumes. Search deep enough, 
and I believe you will generally find that 
customs of every people are the joint. result of 
many causes acting together—a great network 
of necessity and compensation. The Oriental 
costume, for example, is light and loose, because 
the climate is warm. They do not sit on chairs, 
because they are hard, perpendicular, and un- 
comfortable, and the relaxed system in this 
country requires an easier and more recumbent 
posture to insure rest and refreshment. Under 
these circumstances, tight garments are very 
inconvenient and incongruous. 


Then, as you observe, they scrupulously drop 
their slippers, shoes, or boots at the door when 
they enter a room, and keep on their head-dress. 
This seems strange to us, but it is necessary. 
As they sit on the mat, rug, or divan, with 
their feet under them, shoes would soil both 
couch and clothes, and, besides, would make a 
very uncomfortable seat. The demands of de- 
cency and the calls of comfort introduced and 
enforced the custom of dropping the shoe at the 
entrance into the sitting-room, and it was thence 
extended to every place entitled to respect. 
From this to the idea of defilement from the 
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ing them, and consequently will in general sac- 
rifice the happiness of others to their own selfish 
indulgence. To what else is the selfishness of 
rinces and other great people tobe attributed ? 
it is in vain to think of cultivating principles 
of generosity and beneficence by mere exhorta- 
tion and reasoning. Nothing but the practical 
habit of overcoming our own selfishness, and of 
familiarly encountering privations and discom- 
fort on account of others, will ever enable us to 
do it when required. And therefore I am fully 
persuaded that indulgence infallibly produces 
selfishness and hardness of heart, and that 
nothing but a pretty severe discipline and con- 
trol can lay the foundation of a magnanimous 
character.—Lord Jeffrey. 




























‘“?THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 238.) 


It is a remarkable fact, that after the first 
mention of coats in Genesis iii. 21, we hear no 
more about garments of any kind for sixteen or 
eighteen hundred years. Shem and Japheth, 
after the Deluge, had a garment so large that 
they laid it on each of their shoulders, in order 
to cover the nakedness of their drunken father 
without beholding his shame... Several hundred 
years later—in Abraham’s day—we read of 
shoes, and of raiment presented to Rebekah ; 
and she covered herself with a veil when Isaac 
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met her. Later in life, she had goodly raiment 
of her son Esau with her in the house. Then 
comes the coat of many colors, the occasion of 
sad calamities to Joseph; Reuben, not finding 
the lad in the pit, rent his clothes—the first 
time this action is mentioned. Jacob also rent 
his; and, in after ages, this expression of grief 
becomes common, as the fabrics out of which 
the garments were made became of a finer tex- 
ture, and more easily torn. 


The materials first used were skins of animals, 
and many people are clothed with them at this 
day. Afterward linen and woolen fabrics were 


camels and goats. Silk is mentioned in Pro- 
verbs xxxi. 22, and in Ezekiel xvi. 10, 13, but 
I suppose hemp is meant. There is no reason 
to believe that Solomon’s “ virtuous wife” was 
acquainted with silk; nor was cotton known to 
the Jews until after the captivity. Possibly 
the mas or masi of Ezekiel was cotton. The 
Egyptians, and of course the Hebrews, were 
early skilled in embroidery with tissue of silver 
and gold; and Orientals are still extravagantly 
fond of embroidered garments. As to _fine- 
twined linen, so celebrated among the Israelites 
in the wilderness and elsewhere, we must un- 
derstand the term relatively. All Egyptian 
linen is coarse, and always was, to Judge jon 
the wrappings of ancient mummies, e of 







shoe was but a step, and certain to be taken. 
Hence the strict requisition to put it off on en- : 
tering temples and sacred places of every kind. 
Mohammedans have preserved ‘this idea in all 
its force, and you cannot enter any of their 
mosques or holy shrines with your shoes “on. , 
This custom was probably established in Egypt / 
before Moses was born, and he was trained up® / 
to regard it as obligatory. When, therefore, : 


invented, coarse cloth woven from the hair of 


'|are extremely prevalent, and*difficult to subdue. 









































God appeared to him in the burning bush, he 
needed only to be reminded that the place 
whereon he stood was holy ground, to make - 
direction to put off his shoe at once intelligible / 
and reasonable. And, so long as the Oriental 
custom of sitting on the mat or rug is kept up, 
so long will it be necessary to drop the shoe at 
the door; and, being necessary in private do- 
mestic life, it would be disrespectful and con- 
temptuous to enter holy places with them on. 
The custom is reasonable and right, and we 

should not hesitate to conform to it. Then the 
people keep their head-dress on, both because 
the shaven and naked rotundity requires to be 
concealed, and also for the sake of health. Al- é 
ways covered and closely shaved, the head be- 

comes tender, and liable to colds on the least 
exposure. The shaving of the head, I suppose, 

had reference, ogee and to 
avoid scab and other cutameous diseases, which 
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is the highest style and the|God’s bounty; ’Abd Allah—servant of God. 
is better to keep the head clean 
acéustomed to bear change of tem- 


, With only the beautiful covering which 
God has spreadjover it. 

* * * T noticed that the friend at whose 

house we dined last evening sent a servant to 
us when dinner was ready. Is this custom 
generally observed ? 

Not very strictly among the common people, 
nor in cities, where Western manners have 
greatly modified the Oriental; but in Lebanon 
it still prevails. Ifa Sheikh beg, or emeer in- 
vites, he always sends a servant to call you at 
the proper time. This servant often repeats the 
very formula mentioned in Luke xiv. 17: Tefud- 
dulu, el ’asha hider—Come, for the supper is 
ready. The fact that this custom is mainly 
confined to the wealthy and to the nobility, is 
in strict agreement with the parable, where the 
certain man who made the great supper, and 
bade many, is supposed to be of this class. It 
is true now, as then, that to refuse is a high in- 
sult to the maker of the feast, nor would such 
excuses as those in the parable be more accep- 
table to a Druse emeer than they were to the 
lord of this “ great supper ;” but, however an- 
gry; very few would manifest their displeasure 
by sending the servants into the highways and 
hedges after the poor, the maimed, the halt, 
and the blind. All these characters are found 
in abundance in our streets, and I have known 
rich men who filled out the costume of the para- 
ble even in these particulars; it was, however, 
a matter of ostentation, to show the extent of 
their benevolence, and the depth of their hu- 
mility and condescension. Nevertheless, it is 
pleasant to find enough of the drapery of this 
parable still practised to show that originally it 
was, in all its details, in close conformity to the 
customs of this country. 

The discussion the other evening about names 
interested me not a little, as illustrating ancient 
customs in this matter. Nearly all Bible names 
were significant, and were conferred with refer- 
ence tu some circumstance connected with the 
birth of the child. Such things carry one back 
to the households of the patriarchs. Leah 
called her first-born Reuben, for she said, The 
Lord hath looked upon my affliction ; the second 
was named Simeon—hearing, for the Lord had 
heard her prayer; and thus it was to the end of 
the list. 

The customs are identical, and so are many 
of the names; but the Arabs have others to 
which they are very partial. The non-Christian 
sects often give some derivative of Hamed— 
praise—now generally in honor of, Mohammed, 
their prophet, but not so originally. All sects 
join-the name of G. one of his attributes, or 
to some other word, mM order to make agreeable 
names for their chil€ren. Thus, Fudle Allah— 
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So the word deen—religion—enters into many 
favorite names, as Hasn ed Deen—beauty of 
religion; Ameen ed Deen—faithful in religion; 
Fukhr ed Deen—glory of religion; Sulah ed 
Deen—goodnesss of religion, contracted by us 
into Saladin, the antagonist of England’s lion- 
hearted Richard, and the terror of Crusaders. 

For daughters, the Arabs are fond of flowery 
and poetic names. We have all about us, amon 
servants, washer-women, and beggars, suns, al 
stars, and full moons, and roses, and lilies, and 
jessamines, and diamonds, and pearls, and a 
other beautiful epithet you can think of. And, 
as the parents assume the names of their chil- 
dren, we hear these poor creatures addressed 
continually as The-father-of: God’s bounty (Abu 
Fudle Allah,) and the Mother-of-the- Full-Moon, 
ete., etc., through the whole list of poetic fancies, 

There are many minor matters in which the 
East and the West are as far apart socially as 
they are geographically. For example, a whole 
family, parents, children, and servants, sleep in 
the same room, and with slight change of gar- 
ments, or none at all. Both these customs are 
alluded to in the Bible. The first in the plea 
of the lazy man in the parable about importuni- 
ty: My children are with me in bed; 1 cannot 
arise and give thee;* and the second is implied 
in the reason assigned by Moses for the return 
of a garment taken in pledge from a poor man 
before the sun goes down: It is his covering of 
his flesh; wherein shall he sleep?+ The long, 
loose garments worn by this people remove, or 
at least mitigate, the impropriety of this prac 
tice; but, with all that, it is objectionable. So, 
also, a whole family continue to reside under 
the same roof, father, sons, and grandsons,*in 
one common household. This also is ancient; 
but it is very repugnant to our ideas, and has 
many disadvantages. Nor does the fact that 
they can live cheaper by such ¢ mmon-stock ar- 
rangement, compensate for the confusion and 
want of family government occasioned by the 
system. There never can be well-regulated 
households until this custom is broken up, or so 
modified as to call forth greater personal re- 
sponsibility and independence in the younger 
branches of the family. 

Orientals are also far behind the day in almost 
every branch of domestic economy, especially in 
table furniture and their mode of eating. The 
general custom, even of the better classes, is to 
bring a polygonal stool, about fourteen inches 
high, into the common sitting-room. On this is 
placed a tray of basket-work or of metal, gener- 
ally of copper, upon which the food is arranged. 
The bread lies on the mat beneath the tray, and 
a cruise of water stands near by, from which all 
drink as they have need. On formal occasions, 


* Luke xi. 5-8. + Ex. xxii. 27. 
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this is held in the hand by a servant, who waits 
upon the guests. Around this stool and tray the 
guests gather, sitting on the floor. The dishes 
are most generally stews of rice, beans, burgul 
(cracked wheat,) with soups or sauces, as the 
case may be, in deep dishes or bowls. Some 
use wooden or metal spoons for their stews and 
thick soups, but the most common mode is to 
double up bits of their thin bread, spoon fashion, 
and dip them into the dish. There is frequent 
reference to this custom in some of the most in- 
teresting and some of the most solemn scenes of 
the Bible. The richer sort use silver spoons ; but 
they have neither knives nor forks, nor do they 
know how to use them. This is a very meagre 
set-out, certainly; but they will tell you that it 
is all they want, and is every way more conve- 
nient than our custom, and immeasurably less 
expensive. High tables and chairs would not 
only be out of place at the time, but in the way 
at all times. They do not have a separate din- 
ing-room, and hence they want an apparatus that 
can be easily brought in and removed, and this 
they have. They all eat of the same dish, and 
why not? It is within reach, and it gives a bet- 
ter relish to dip their thin bread into the gen- 
eral hot mess, than to take out a portion on 
separate plates and use spoons. As their meat 
is always cut up into stews, or else cooked until 
it is ready to fall to pieces, knives and forks are 
useless; and when they have chickens, they are 
easily torn to pieces with their fingers. Nor do 
they see any vulgarity in this. The very polite 
a la mode Oriental will tear up the best bits, 
and either lay them next to you, or insist on 
putting them into your mouth. I have had this 
done for me by digits not particularly fair, or 
even clean. You observe that these things cor- 
respond with one another. And there is great 
economic advantage in their way, that it de- 
mands much less labor than ours. If our sys- 
tem was introduced at once, and the females of 
the family (who do all the work) were required 
to carry it out correctly and decently, their labor 
would be increased tenfold. Not only must an 
entirely new apparatus be procured, and kept 
clean and bright, but also the table, table-linen, 
and chairs, and the separate room must be pro- 
vided. Indeed, an entirely new and foreign 
department must be instituted, and maintained 
under eyery disadvantage. Where this has been 
attempted in the families of native consuls, and 
others aping European manners, it has generally 
proved a miserable failure. The knives, forks, 
and spoons are rusty; the plates, dishes, and 
glasses ill assorted, dirty, badly arranged, and 
not in sufficient quantity; the chairs are ricket- 
ty, and the table stands on legs spasmodic and 
perilous. The whole thing, in short, is an un- 
comfortable burlesque or a provoking caricature. 
Then the cookery must be Frank as well as the 
furniture, which is worst of all. I havetood 
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in terror before some of thege compounds of 
dyspepsia and nightmare. No, nds'le Arabs 
retain their own commissary and dietet la- 
tions, at least until things are red 
for a change than at present. In own way 
their cooking is good, and their set-out respecta- 
ble. 

Of course, after such a meal as we have de- 
scribed, washing the hands and mouth is indis- 
pensable (it ought to be before, but is not,) and 
the ibriek and tasht—their pitcher and ewer— 
are always brought, and the servant, with a 
napkin over his shoulder, pours on your hands. 

If there is no servant, they perform this office 
for each other. Great, men have those about 
them whose special business is to pour water on 
their hands. Thus it was in ancient times. One 
of these servants said to Jehoshaphat, Here is 
Elisha, the son of Shaphat, which poured water 
on the hands of Elijah.* It was an apparatus 
somewhat like this tasht and ibriek that our 
Lord used at the close of his last supper with 
his disciples, when he girded himself with a 
napkin, and washed, not their hands, but their 
feet, and thus gave the most affecting lesson on 
humility the world has ever seen or heard. 

There are many minor contrasts, some of which 
are rather amusing. When friends meet, they 
do not shake hands, but strike the tip of their 
fingers together, and sometimes grasp tightly 
the whole hand. If it is a priest, emeer, or high 
officer of any kind, the back of the hand must 
be kissed. This is strictly enforced, and the 
neglect or refusal is a great offense. The clergy 
are particularly stringent in claiming this mark 
of respect. The more common mode of saluta- 
tion is to raise the hand to the breast, or te the 
lips and the forehead. Friends who have been 
long separated embrace, and kiss either one or 
both cheeks, and generally each shoulder. Thig 
kissing among men strikes us as very odd, but 
there are numberless references to it in the Bible. 
The “ brethren” are often enjoined by the apos- 
tles to salute one another with the kiss of broth- 
erly love and holy charity. The women kiss 
each other on all occasions, and ad nauseam ; 
but the different sexes are very reserved in their 
mutual salutations, and do not even touch each 
other’s hands. 

(To be continued.]} 
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If you find a man disposed to complain of the 
coldness of the world, be sure you will find that 
he has never brought anything into the world to 
warm it, but is a personal lump of ice in the 
midst of it. If you find a man who complains 
that the world is all base and hollow, tap him, 
and he will probably sound base and hollow. 
And so, in the other way, akind man will prob- 


ably find ee about him. The 


* 2 Kings iii, 11. 
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merciful man, as a general thing, will obtain 
mercy. He who has always had a kind excuse 
for others, who has looked at the brightest side 
of the ‘ease; he who has rendered his pardon 
and his help whenever he could, who has never 
brought his fellow man into any straits by reason 
of not helping him, will find that the mercy 
which he has bestowed, flows back upon him in 
a full and spontaneous spring. He will make 
a merciful world by the mercy he himself shows. 
‘« Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MO. 28, 1862. 








Sratistics.—In the accounts of the late Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, published in the periodicals 
circulating among Friends in England, we notice 
as the result of specific enquiries sent down by 
that body to its subordinate branches, an interest- 
ing numerical statement embracing several par- 
ticulars of importance to the right understanding 
of their condition. The perusal of these has again 
reminded us of the want of such information 
constantly experienced by those among us who 
aim at a clear understanding of the condition of 
our religious Society, and its degree of consis- 
tency in the support of our Christian testimonies. 

The excellent queries propounded by our 
several Yearly Meetings, though doubtless an- 
swered with a sincere desire to give a true ac- 
count on the points queried after, are liable 
from their want of definiteness, and from the 
conventional style of phraseology followed in an- 
swering them, to degenerate so as to convey 
vague and indefinite ideas of the condition of 
things among us. 

























































































The returns obtained by the Yearly Meeting 
of London embrace the number of members, 
which appears to be 6463 males and 7378 fe- 
males, a total of 13,841, being 18 less than at 
the end of 1860. The births in 1861 were 288, 
deaths 268. 53 joined by Convincement, and 
45 were disowned ;—16 had been re-admitted 
and 79 resigned ; 34 removed from other Yearly 
Meetings ; 28 removed to other Yearly Meetings. 
i The number of meetings for worship in the 
| Yearly Meeting was 317, of which 143 consisted 
of less than twenty m@mbers. Of the 81 Monthly 
Meetings 10 have less than 50, and 7 upwards 
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of 500 members. In 51 of the meetings for 
worship there is but one Friend in the station 
of Overseer, and in 74 others there is none. ° 
The proportion of regular attenders not in mem- 


bership, varies from 5 per cent. in one locality 
to 56 per cent. in another. If the zeal and con- 
cern which appear to have been awakened by 
these statistics is any index of their value, the 
example of London Yearly Meeting in collecting 
them may be profitably followed by others. 

The statistics on the subject of distraints for 
church rates, tithes and other ecclesiastical 
claims, showed an aggregate of property taken 
to the amount of £5,156, equal to $25,000, in 
a single year. Do we of the United States suf- 
ficiently prize the civil and religious liberty s¢- 
cured us through the faithfulness of our worthy 
predecessors ? 


On the subject of School education, the Lon- 


don Yearly Meeting appears to have secured 
equally extended and valuable statistics, and in- 
deed increased interest is imparted to their pro- 
ceedings generally by this feature. 500 children 
appear to be educated in the four public schools 
chiefly intended for members, and 230 in the 
four principally designed for non-members. The 
large sum of £17,000 ($80,000) per annum was 
reported as the total income derivable from 
charity, trust funds, &c., belonging to the So- 
ciety in Great Britain. 

We have culled these items for the encour- 
agement of Friends in this country, in the work 
of collecting statistical information calculated to 
throw light on the condition and requirements 
of our Society. We scarcely know the number 
of members in any Yearly Meeting on this con- 
tinent, the census is so rarely and imperfectly 
taken. We do not know the number of children 
even in our own Yearly Meeting, nor the circum- 
stances under which they are being educated; 
and hence we can but vaguely estimate our re- 
quirements, which we know must be great, in 
the way of Schools for their guarded training, 
in accordance with our Christian profession. 


——_—-—~e 


In accordance with a notice in a previous issue 
of this paper, we discontinue sending it to all 
those whose subscriptions to the last Vol. (18th,) 
ending 3d mo. 1862, remain unpaid. The large 
indebtedness still remaining due upon the books 
of the late publisher, induce us to take this step- 
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Any whose subscriptions remain unpaid, wishing 
the paper, can remit us at once, and have the 
same renewed. 


ErrRATA.—Our attention has been directed 
toa mistake in the 13th No. The New York 
Epistle, as therein given, should bear date 1861, 
instead of 1862. 


Diep, on the 26th of Fourth month last, Winttam T. 
Pigrce, in the 68th year of his age, a member of 
Chester Monthly Weeting. The religious sensibilities 
of this Friend were unimpaired to the last, and he 
has “ gone down to the grave like a shock of corn 


fully ripe,” retaining his understanding until near the 
close. 


—, at his residence in Bald-Eagle, Pa., of gen- 
eral decline, the 9th of 6th month, 1862, Jacos 
Downine, aged 55 years and 3 days. He was an ex- 
egplary member of Centre Monthly, and Bald-Eagle 
Particular Meeting of Friends, in Centre co., Pa. 


—, at Dunning’s Creek, on the 19th of the 6th 
month, 1862, of measles and croup, Cuartes Austin, 
son of Robert and Susanna S. Blackburn, aged near 
two years. 


——_- —— + 
From the Massachusetts Teacher. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY AS A BRANCH OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 


It is a strange feature in the education of 
mankind, which we may trace back to all ages 
of our history, that the study of Nature has 
never been made an essential part in the early 
education of children. The cause of this neg- 
lect appears the more surprising when we re- 
flect that man lives in Nature, everywhere sur- 
rounded by so many interesting phenomena, 
which should at all times call his attention. 
However, the difficulty of understanding the 
complicated appearances and the extraordinary 
diversity of things which present themselves 
naturally to our attention, have, no doubt, been 
the chief’ causes of this neglect, and perhaps also 
the circumstance, that constantly surrounded 
by these phenomena, they become familiar to us, 
and lose, in a measure, their attraction before we 
have been led into an investigation of them ; and 
those who afterwards were led to devote their at- 
tention to this study, finding it as intricate as 
It Is attractive, must have considered the study 
of Nature beyond the reach of early years: 

Again, there are in human nature so many 
calls for a more direct education of the faculties 
with which man is endowed, that the attention 
of parents is early and constantly called to this 
object, rather than toa development in other 
directions. The necessity of teaching the chil- 
dren to speak, and to speak correctly, leads early 
rather to the use of books as records of the 
thoughts, expressed in the form of speech, than 
to the study of natural phenomena. There are, 


however, sufficient reasons why the study of 
nature should be neglected, and indeed »enough 
why, in the present state of knowledge, the study 
of natural science may be made the real founda- 
tion of all education. It is a peculiarity, with 
which I have often been struck, that nothing is 
done in the education of children to develop 
their organs of sense, to teach them to make the 
best use and a full use of their eyes and fin- 
gers; and, unless they show a disposition for 
music, their power of distinguishing sounds, and 
appreciating harmony is never developed. As 
for an education of the organs of taste and smell, 
there is no care taken, under any circumstances, 
to teach children to distinguish between the 
fragrance and taste of different substances. 

It is neyertheless obvious that much might 
be done in this respect. And without attempt- 
ing too much at a time, let us for a moment con- 
sider how much more might be done, than is 
usually the case, in the way of developing the 
senses of seeing and feeling. 


Those who have been conversant with the 
use of magnifying glasses, who from profession- 
al inducements have been led to practise their 
eyes and fingers, know how imperfectly most 
men are prepared to look at minute objects ; how 
incorrectly they appreciate distances, or the 
relative proportions of objects in the dis- 
tance, or even near them, and how roughly 
they handle everything they touch. If it 
were only to teach a more proper use of these 
organs, the study of Natural History might be 
advantageously introduced into the elementary 
schools. But there are other and higher rea- 
sons why such a study should be introduced 
into every liberal system of education. With- 
out alluding to the extensive use which a know- 
ledge of natural objects might have for every 
man in common life; without alluding to the 
benefits to be derived for our comforts, from a 
more extensive acquaintance with natural pro- 
ductions; without alluding to the sources of 
wealth, accumulated everywhere in the soil 
around us; without alluding to the improvements 
which a better knowledge of these things might 
introduce in our husbandry, and in the transac- 
tions of life, there is one point of view which 
should make the study of Natural History an 
object of no small importance in the education 
of every human being. It is its moral influ- 
ence upon us; it is the fact, that unless we study 
nature extensively, we remain almost strangers 
to the wonders of the universe; we remain un- 
conscious of the beautiful harmony there is in 
creation; we fail to perceive distinctly that 
there is in nature a revelation of the Supreme 
Intelligence, which teaches us that every thing 
has been done with order, with a view to a pian, 
and with reference to the creation of that privi- 
leged being to whom God Wits revealed himself 
in another manner; it is the fact that the re- 
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velation of God in Nature, the manifold mani- 
festations of His power, His wisdom, His intelli- 
gence, which are displayed throughout nature, 
remain a sealed book to those who are not early 
taught to read it, or they remain as a sort of 
undeciphered hieroglyphics, which man may 
easily misinterpret from want of sufficient know- 
ledge of the characters in which they are writ- 
ten. 

The study of nature is worthy of our atten- 
tion in this respect ; and its importance in this 
point of view is as great as that of any other 
branch of study. 

Whoever reflects upon this subject in this 
view cannot fail to acknowledge the value of 
such a study, and may perhaps only object on 
the ground of insuperable difficulties in teach- 
ing children what may be said to be as yet so 
little understood even by professed naturalists ; 
but as languages can be taught without going 
back to their origin and without alluding parti- 
rularly to their mutual relations; as the ele- 
ments of arithmetic and geometry may be under- 
stood without a deeper study of the higher ma- 
thematics ; as the art of writing or of using the 
pencil may be imparted to those who shall never 
be original writers or distinguished artists, so 
with equal ease and facility can a knowledge 
of natural things be acquired within limits which 
are common to all ages, to all wants, in all cir- 
cumstances of life; and just such a study of 
Natural History would I advocate as a part of 
the elementary education in common schools. 

The study of the natural methods of classifi- 
cation and more extensive investigations of com- 
plicated phenomena, the use of the microscope 
and dissecting appartus, may be introduced at 
a later period; but, unless children be pre- 
pared for this higher. study,—unless they ac- 
quire a certain familiarity with the external re- 
lations of Minerals, Plants and Animals, it will 
be as impossible to instruct them further in the 
higher branches of these sciences, as it would 
be to teach mathematical astronomy or natural 
philosophy to those who had never learned to 
add and subtract figures, or to obtain the simplest 
written statement from those who had never 
learned their A B C. 

This elementary study should be substantial, 
and should consist in the illustration of material 
objects, the properties, forms and characters of 
which might be explained, even by those who 
are not yet familiar with the subject, but who, 
from a more mature development of their in- 
telligence, should always be prepared to describe 
correctly what is brought before them. The 
facility with which we can call the attention 
of children to phenomena with which we our- 
selves are but slightly familiar, without giving 
full explanations of what is seen, shows the ease 
with which such elementary instruction in Na- 
tural History might be introduced in all schools 
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by every intelligent teacher. There can be, 
therefore, no objection to such a plan, on the 
ground of the difficulty of the subject; and per- 
haps some details about the plan to be pursued, 
will convince the most incredulous. 

Suppose the subject of animals was first in- 
troduced. I should decidedly avoid speaking 
first of classification, natural arrangement, or 
systematic nomenclature. Such points of Na- 
tural History have nothing to do with the ele- 
mentary instruction which should be imparted 
in schools. But let the figure of’ a quadruped 
be suspended before the blackboard, or a stuffed 
specimen be introduced, or, in want of both, a 
living animal, a dog, be mentioned, and the 
teacher may, to the greatest amusement of his 
young pupils, and to their still greater instruc. 
tion, call their attention to the divisions of the 
body—show how such animals have a head like 
us,—have a neck like us; have a chest anda 
belly like us;—have four limbs like us; and so, 
at the outset, destroy a prejudice so universally 
circulated among men, as if our race were some- 
thing quite peculiar in nature,entirely unconneet- 
ed with the animal creation; while, on the con- 
trary, the resemblance is very close. The com- 
parison may be carried into almost endless de- 
tails ; when it could be shown, how, in the head, 
the same parts occur in the same relative position, 
showing a mouth with teeth, the jaws moving wu 
and down, a nose with nostrils, eyes with eyelids 
and lashes in the fore part of the head, ears on 
the sides of the head; but, at the same time 
that these resemblances are pointed oyt, how 
easily might not the attention be directed to the 
nobler farm of the human profile ?—the elevat- 
ed position of the head upon an erect body be 
mentioned? The power of moving the head in 
all directions, looking always forward and up 
ward? How easily might a comparison between 
the fore legs and arms be instituted, mention 
ing the position of the shoulder-blade, the eb 
bow, the wrist,— the complication of the hand, 
with its five fingers, one of which, the thumb, 
is distinctly movable in opposition to the other 
fingers; a peculiarity, which gives to the hu 
man hand its great superiority over the foot of 
all quadrupeds, as an organ of touch; the ease 
with which the arm may be moved in all diree 
tions, forwards, backwards, upwards, downwards, 
while in quadrupeds it moves only in two, either 
forwards and backwards, as in those that run, 
or up and down, as in those which fly or swim? 
The legs might be compared with the hind legs of 
quadrupeds, and the articulations of the hip, the 
knee, the heel, the toes, be noticed, and com- 
pared with those of the arm, or fore leg. Then, 
again, a comparison might be introduced be- 
tween the attitude in which man walks and that 
of quadrupeds ; when it could be shown that 
the power with which man is endowed to stand 
on two legs with perfect firmness, gives him two 
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limbs to use, in addition, for most diversified 
purposes. So that we owe all the benefit deriv- 
ed from the use of our arms and hands, and 
the superiority this gives us over quadru- 
peds, simply to the circumstance of our walk- 
ing upright, while quadrupeds move on all 


fours. 
(To be continued.) 


TALKS ABOUT HEALTH. 
BY DIO LEWIS, M.D. 
The Shape of our Bodies. 

Symmetry is one of the conditions of good 
health. God knows the best form. He created 
man upright in his own image. The vital organs 
in the chest and abdomen are fitted to an erect 
spine. If the upper portion of the spine bends 
forward, as in drooping shoulders, not only is 
the great nerve marrow of the spine itself dis- 
torted, and its circulation crippled, (which is a 
serious matter, resulting in certain common af- 
fections,) but the lungs, heart, liver, and stomach 
lose their natural place, and perform all their 
duties disadvantageously. A very large propor- 
tion of our many affections of these vital organs 
take their rise in such displacement. 

What shall be done? First, improve the 
desks in your schools, so that instead of com- 
pelling our young to sit hours every day in a 
stooping position, they shall be compelled to sit 
erect, with head and shoulders drawn well back. 
This is very easily accomplished. Such a change 
in our school furniture would prove a priceless 
national blessing. Second: Remove every ounce 
of pressure from the waist. Pants worn with- 
out suspenders, and drawn close about the body, 
skirts or dresses pressing at the waist, must pro- 
duce round shoulders, for when the organs of 
the abdomen are pushed downward, the shoul- 
ders must droop in order to maintain the re- 
lations between the thoracic and abdominal vis- 
cera. Z'hird: The back legs of our chairs must 
be sawn off two inches shorter than the front 
ones. The front edge of the seat must not be 
more than fourteen inches high for women, and 
sixteen for men. This arrangement will imme- 
diately relieve the back while sitting, and secure 
a good position of the shoulders. Fourth: The 
habit of walking erect must be generally culti- 
ag Fifth: Gymnastic culture of the shoul- 

ers. 


_ With such means the nation will become up- 
right and vigorous. 


—————> +0 
For the Little Folks. 


THE UGLY CREATURE. 


In one of my Summer evening walks, my at- 
tention was attracted by a tidy person, who was 
taking care of four children, and had withdrawn 

erself to a part of the walk where there were 
few people, and where the children could laugh 
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and talk without restraint. I had watched her 
some time. Her whole attention was with her 
little charge, sometimes playing with them, and 
sometimes pointing out various objects for their 
amusement. I drew toward them for the plea- 
sure of noticing their pleasant manners, and came 
up just at the moment when the youngest was 
shuddering at the sight of a worm, near the 
path, exclaiming— ‘ 

“ Ah, ugly thing!” 

“Oh, George,” said the eldest girl, “for 
shame! to call God’s works ‘ ugly things.’” — 

“ What did little —- say ?” the nurse in- 
quired. ‘Look at ita little, and take notice 
how wonderfully it can go away, although it has 
no feet !” ; 

George’s attention was caught by this remark, 
and the worm, which in the first instance was 
an object of disgust, became an object of curi- 
osity and admiration. : 

‘© See how short it has made itself! 
see how it’shrinks up ?” 

“Oh, but look how dong itis! See its small 
pointed head, and its stretched-out body ! 

“ Now, now! look, it is short again! 

“There, how fast it goes on, first short and 
then long, and then short, and then long again ! 

«“ But see now, it has put its head in that 
hole !” S 

““ Watch, and you will soon see it no more. 

“ There, it is gone!” 

“Ts it not a very wonderful little creature ? 
It lives in the earth. It can move to great dis- 
tances, though it has no feet, neither wings. 
Who taught you to call it ‘ ugly?” 

“Emma Hardy called it so, and ran away 
from one, yesterday, when she saw It. 

«“ But I did not think my little George would 
forget that ‘ God made every thing that creepeth 
on the earth, after his kind.’” 

The child will never forget it—S. S. Ban- 


ner. 


Do you 


—_—-~~ee —___—. 
TREES. 


“Trees! How beautiful, most beautiful of 
earth’s ornaments, are trees! Waving out on 
the hills and down in the valleys, in wildwood 
or orchard, or singly by the wayside. od’s 
spirit and benison seem to us ever present in 
trees. For their shade and shelter to man and 
brute; for the music the wind makes among 
their leaves, and the birds in their branches; 
for the fruits and flowers they bear to delight 
the palate and the eye, and the fragrance that 
goes out and upward from them for ever, we are 
worshipful of trees. 

“¢Under his own vine and fiig-tree’—what 
more expressive of rest, independence and lord- 
ship in the earth! Well may the Arab rever- 
ence in the date-palm a God-given sopree of 
sustenance. Dear to the Spaniard is the olive, 
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and to the Hindoo his banyan, wherein dwell 
the families of man, and the birds of heaven 
build their nests. Without trees, what a desert 
place would be our earth—naked, parched, and 
hateful to the eye! Yet how many are thought- 
less of the use and beauty of trees. How 
many strike the axe wantonly at their roots. 
Above all other things in the landscape, we 
would deal gently with trees. Most beautiful 
where, and as God plants them, but beautiful 
even as planted by the poorest art of man, trees 
should be protected and preserved.” 

“Tf he is a benefactor who causes two blades 
of grass to grow where one grew before, how 
much greater his beneficence who plants a tree 
in some waste place, to shelter and shade, to 
draw thither song birds, and to bear fruit for 
man. Plant trees, O man, that hast waste land, 


and be careful of those that are planted.” 


——____-—~en 


FROM TENNYSON’S ‘“‘IDYLLS OF THE KING.” 


“‘ These to his memory—since ke held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 

Some image of himself—I dedicate, 

I dedicate, I consecrate with tears, 

These Idylls. 


And indeed he seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
‘ Who reverenced his conscience as his king : 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong, 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listen’d to it; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her-— 
Her, over all whose realms, to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shadow of his loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him ; he is gone; 
We know him now; all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly ; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing’d ambition, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure ; but through all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot ; for where is he 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A lovelier life, a more unstained than his ? 
Or how should England, dreaming of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her King to be; 
Laborious for her people and her poor, 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace, 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear to science, dear to art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Albert the Good. 

Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure; 

Break not, for thou art royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
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One light together, but has past and left 
The Crown a lonely splendor. 

May all love, 
His love unseen but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again !” 


—_—_——~<er ——____— 


FAREWELL LIFE. 


Farewell, Life! my senses swim, 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night— 
Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapor chill ; 
Strong the earthy odor grows— 

I smell the mould above the rose! 


Welcome, Life! the Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Fly like shadows at the morn. 
O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapor cold— 
I smell the rose above the mould! 
—Thomas Hood, 


—_——>-s0o 


TRANSPLANTING TOMATOES, ETC. 


t If tomatoes, cabbage 
plants, and the like, are 
“pricked out” several 
times in the hotbed or 
seedbed, they will become 
more stocky, and will 
form a mass of roots which 
will make their final re 
moval to the open ground 
an easy matter, and em 
sure their makinga speedy 
and rapid growth. (By 
“ pricking out,” garden- 
ers mean transplanting 
from a thick bed to give 
each plant more room 
to expand its tops and 


roots, and thus secure a more stocky habit. 
The roots of plants frequently transplanted are 
likely to grow in a more compact mass, and en- 
dure this final removal better.) While still 
under the glasses, they should have as much air 
as possible by day-time, to inure them to the 
atmosphere of out doors. Just after a shower 
the ground is wet enough to refresh the roots, 
and the air is so moist that it does not exhaust 
the plants by rapid evaporation. Butthat good ” 
shower does not always come at just the desired 
time; the season is advancing, our plants are 
full grown, and ought to be in the garden; 
what shall we do? Do this: provide a number 
of old boxes, or a few dozen shingles, and have 
at hand a few pails of tepid water. Having 
stretched a line, make holes alongside of it, 
where the plants are to stand, and pour a pint 
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or more of Water into each, leaving it to soak | Switzerland has, perhaps, a great deal to do 


away. Take up your plants carefully with a 

rden trowel, preserving as much dirt as possi- 
Fie around the roots, and then set them in the 
holes, drawing firm soil around them, and cover- 
ing the stems alittle higher than they stood be- 
fore. Previous to finishing off, pour about half 
a pint of water into each hole, and then cover 
with common dry soil,—though this last water- 
ing is not essential. Shield each plant with a 
box or with shingles from the heat of the sun. 
The leaves will droop a little for a day or two, 
put they will revive again, and not a plant be 
lost. Following this method, one can trans- 

lant these, and many other plants, whenever 
; pleases. 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE VINE. 


| We have met with many experienced persons 
‘ who have never seen the grape vine grafted. 
The process is so easy, that thousands who are 
anxious to possess the new varieties, should 
especially take care of their old roots and 
insert scions of the new. No clay or covering 
of the grafted part is necessary beyond the 
natural soil, below which the graft is to be in- 
serted. Saw off your stalk and put in your 
scion with two or three buds, wedge fashion, as 
in the cleft-grafting of fruit trees, and then 
cover up a few inches, leaving one or two buds 
above the ground; where the stalk is very 
large, and inconvenient to split, a gimblet-hole, 
so made as to bring the two barks together, an- 
swers. The sprouts of the old stalk, as they 

ring up to rob the graft, must be pulled off. 

rafts often bear some fine clusters the first sea- 
son of growth, and many more the second. In 
this way the old stalk of wild grapes removed 
from the woods, are very useful with due care. 
We have lately seen an old Catawba vine that 
was wanted for shade forty feet off, laid down 
for one year, till it had rooted well, and then 
was grafted with perfect success, and fruited 
the first year.— Horticulturist. 


From the Saturday Review. 
DISCOVERIES IN THE SWISS LAKES. 


It is rather strange that the surprising arche- 
ological discoveries made of late years in the 
Swiss Lakes should be all but unknown in this 
country. The marvels of tropical Africa would 
appear to be more familiar to us than the won- 
ders of the Lakes of Zurich and Constance; and 
people who are positively excited on the ques- 
tion of the exact relationship of the gorilla to 
the human race seem ignorant or careless of the 
fact that more evidence has been collected in 
the centre of Europe, during the last nine or 
ten years, respecting the most ancient condition 
of mankind, than was ever suspected to exist or 
dreamed of before. The peculiar isolation of 


with the singular want of curiosity on the sub- 
ject that prevails throughout Europe. The 
Swiss themselves are loud in their complaints 
that, while their country is yearly traversed 
from end to end by foreigners, and while not 
even the ice and snow on their mountain-peaks 
are left unexplored, their literature, their polit- 
ical state, and their social condition create less 
interest than those of the smallest German 
principality. It is at all events true that the 
wonderful additions to archzological knowledge 
to which we are about to call attention, remain 
a secret to all but a small circle, and a paper on 
the subject, which has recently appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, probably gives them 
their first chance of European celebrity. 


The peasants who dwell on the shores of the 
Lakes of Switzerland had often stated that, at a 
short distance from the land, rows of stakes 
might be seen through the water, emerging 
from the mud of the bed. No interest was, 
however, attracted to this phenomenon till about 
eight years since. At the end of 1853, the 
waters of the Lake of Zurich sank considerably, 
and the thrifty proprietors of land on the bank 
proceeded at once to add to their estates the 
portion of the lake-bed left bare, by construct- 
ing permanent dykes against the return of the 
water. While these works were being carried 
on, a row, or rather a system, of stakes was dis- 
covered at some little depth below the surface. 
Excavations were begun at this spot, and the 
result was to disinter a great variety of objects 
which proved that a large number of human 
beings had once had their dwellings supported 
over the water by the stakes. Curiosity having 
been once aroused, researches were prosecuted 
not only at Obemeilen, where the first discovery 
was made, but all over Switzerland. It was 
gradually established that the mud near the 
shore of almost every single Swiss lake supplied 
similar evidence. At some primeval period a 
population of very considerable density was 
shown to have lived in huts constructed on 
stages which rested on wooden supports driven 
into the bed, just as the Malays in Borneo and 
the Siamese at Bangkok may be seen living to 
this day. A wonderful number of articles per- 
taining to the daily life of these forgotten races 
have been brought to light. In some places, 
the materials of the dwellings have been pre- 
served in the mud—the floor of hardened earth 
and the twisted branches and bark which formed 
the walls. Arms have been discovered in great 
quantities, tools from saws in flint to needles in 
bone, ornaments, children’s toys, the remains of 
stored-up fruit of various kinds—nay even a 
cellar or receptacle full of corn, and a loaf of 
bread composed of bruised grain, and preserved 
by carbonization. By the side of these relics 
are found the bones of the animals whom they 
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slew in the chase, many belonging to species | Some fragments of a Roman construction in the 


extinct before the rise of history or barely 
mentioned in it. The urus, the bison, the elk, 
and the beaver, furnished them with food and 
with the materials for some of their most inge- 
niously constructed utensils. So plentiful and 
perfect are the remains found in the Lakes, that 
much more has been learned concerning the 
daily life and manners of men whose existence 
was not suspected ten years ago, than is known 
of races which have left a famous name in his- 
tory or tradition. 

It is no doubt startling at first sight that 
these archeological treasures should have been 
preserved in water rather than on land. But, 
now that the mud has given up its contents, it 
is not difficult for us to understand the service 
it has rendered. The truth is that the causes 
which help to conceal from us the monuments 
of our predecessors, operate with far greater en- 
ergy on land than in water such as fills the 
Swiss Lakes. The reason why the relics of 
former generations are comparatively scarce is 
not that they are destroyed, so much as that they 
are buried. Rubbish and dust are, in short, the 
great obscurers of the past. When successive 
generations continue to inhabit the same spot, 
each buries not only the bodies but the whole 
life of its predecessors. Rome is built on 


countless strata composed of former cities, and 
not a few destroyed Londons support the Lon- 


don of the present moment. Even when a 
town or village is once for all deserted, the pro- 
cess of destruction is rapid. Rain and wind 
level the walls, dust is whirled into the hollows, 
buildings melt together, and nothing but a pro- 


lake at Yverdun, of which the date is known, 
have supplied the basis of a calculation which 
has carried back the existence of the most an. 
cient inhabitants of Switzerland to fifteen 
centuries at the least before the Christian 
era. 
The Swiss antiquaries would not be men of 
their day if they had not constructed a minute 
and detailed history of the race they have un. 
buried. Their pursuits, their religions, and 
their revolutions are boldly described by their 
discoverers. Soberer inquirers will limit con. 
siderably the number of inferences which may: 
be drawn from the remains. These extinet 
populations may be believed to have been partly 
agricultural, but their chief subsistence was des 
rived no doubt from hunting. They had some 
regular industrial pursuits, for fragments of 
rude pottery have been found on several sites, 
That they were engaged in perpetual war ig 
tolerably certain from the quantity of wea 
found, and from the very circumstance of their 
securing themselves from surprise by buildi 
their villages on piles in the water. Certain al 
the monuments seem to have had a religious 
character, and to betoken some kind of religious 
belief. As to their history, the only evidence 
for creating it is identical with that which ena 
bles us to infer a certain progress among all the 
primeval races of Europe. Among the extine 
populations of Switzerland, as in those of other 
parts of Europe, there was an age of flint, an 
age of bronze, and an age of iron. In certain 
villages, situated chiefly in Eastern Switzerland, 
all the utensils are of flint, fashioned by ob 


tuberance on the plain remains to mark the side | serving the natural cleavage, and the wood used 
of a Babylon or a Nineveh. If, then, this is the! bears the marks of the rude tools which had 


fate of cities built in stone or brick, it ceases to 
be wonderful that monuments of the older 
races who made their dwellings of wood, or, still 


been long and painfully employed in cutting it 
Other sites contain articles of bronze, and the 
pottery here found is less rude than that dis 


earlier, of wattled branches, should have alto-| covered among the population of the age of 
gether disappeared on land. The interest of. flint; it even presents some traces of a rough 


the Swiss discoveries arises from the mitigation, | ornamentation. 


in this particular instance, of the destroying 
forces. The materials and contents of the huts 
doubtless sank into the lake from the piles on 
which they rested, and lay on the bottom in an 
undistinguishable heap. The belief, indeed, of 
the Swiss antiquaries is that they were violently 
destroyed at various epochs. But the water 
into which they fell was still and calm. It did 
not wash them away, but year after year depos- 
ited over them a coat of mud, infinitely thinner 
and softer than the layers of rubbish which 
cover the memorials of a later time. The bed 
of each of these Lakes is known, in fact, from 
independent observations to be slowly rising; 
and, since the recent discoveries, attempts have 
been made to calculate the rate of its elevation, 
so as to derive approximately the age of the re- 
mains from the depth at which they are found. 


The plentifulness of bronze at 
such a time and in this part of Europe is nots 
little curious. Both the tin and the copper 
which compose it must have been brought from 
a great distance, and their presence singularly 
confirms Sir G. C. Lewis’ theory of the antiqui 
of the overland trade from Britain through’ 
Gaul, more particularly as ornaments of coral 
and amber are found in villages of the same ap- 
parent age. The last of the eras indicated i= 
that of iron. Ancient tools and other articles) 
of iron are abundant in Western Switzerland, 
and exactly resemble. those found in Gaul. 
There is a fair probability that the three ages 
succeeded each other in the order in which they 
are usually placed. It is likely that humam 
skill was first exercised on stone, and more than. 
probable that the metals earliest used were co 
per and tin, both of which are distinguished 
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the ease with which they are obtained, particu- 
larly until the surface supply is exhausted. 
The difficulty arising from the fact of their 
being found in very few localities is di- 
minished when the antiquity of the trade in 
them is assumed on independent grounds. 
The uses of iron, the most widely diffused 
put the hardest to work of the metals, 
might be expected to be last of all discovered 
by mankind. The heroes of Homer, for in- 
stance, lived chiefly in the age of bronze, but 
hid hardly entered on that of iron. Whether, 
so far as the Swiss races are concerned, the 
three eras succeeded each other abruptly, or 
melted gradually into one another, is a question 


which there is little or no evidence to decide. 


The antiquaries of Switzerland insist that they 
can trace two great revolutions. The men of 
bronze suddenly invaded the country and extir- 
pated the men of flint, to be afterwards in their 
turn extinguished by the men .of iron. No 
doubt most of the villages were violently des- 
troyed when they ceased to be inhabited, but 
why attribute to enemies with iron weapons 
what may quite as well have been done by foes 
armed with flint? In justice, however, to the 
Swiss theory, it must be added that the men of 
iron appear from their instruments to have been 
a Celtic race from Gaul, and from the size of 
their ornaments to have possessed larger and 
stronger frames than the earlier populations. 
As the Helvetians of history are known to have 
been a Celtic race, they may have been the in- 
vaders in question, who, after extirpating an 
aboriginal people, may have continued to oc- 
cupy the country down to Roman times. 


SATISFIED WITH GOD'S ALLOTMENTS. 


In the city of S., I became acquainted with 
a widow who was destitute, lame and sick. She 
. had lost one limb and walked with crutches, 

but was often too weak to leave her bed. She 

had a violent cough, but, as often as it was al- 
leviated, she was a constant attendant at church. 

Her daughter, once the sunshine of the house, 

was laid in the grave. Two sons were left her, 

but they were often away to earn daily 

bread. Sick, alone, and often helpless,—oh, 

how desolate ! I thought. I asked her if she 

wae not afraid tostay alone. She smiled, as she 

replied,‘ God will keep my door. I have 

nothing to fear.” Whenever I conversed with 
} her, I found her thus trustful. 

Several months previous to her death, she 
suffered constantly from her cough and labori- 
ous breathing, but always manifested entire 
Willingness to endure all that God saw fit to lay 
upon her. Every remedy proved ineffectual. 

When I once said,—* I am sorry to find you 
80 ill ; I hope you will soon be better;” speaking 
With gréat difficulty, she replied,—‘ I am satis- 
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fied. My heavenly Father could easily take 
away this pain. But it is better so. I am 
satisfied. I shall soon be where there is no 
more pain, I can wait. Oh yes, I am satis- 
fied !”” 

When cast down, and clouds were gathering 
around me, I loved to visit this poor woman, 
and with her to look above, beyond all life’s 
shadows, into the clear light which faith alone 
can see. I usually left her house feeling that 
no earthly honors or riches would compare with 
her state of mind, and that no palace could afford 
a richer entertainment than was her simple 
story of trust in Christ. 

When about to be absent a few weeks, I call. 
ed to bid her good-by. She said, a little sor- 
rowfully, “Then we shall not meet any more in 
this world.” “I hope we shall,” I replied; 
“you are better.” “I am almost through,” 
said she; and added words of kindness and 
blessing on my feeble endeavors to aid her, that 
would far outweigh the flattering applause of a 
crowd. ‘ We shall meet in heaven,” were her 
Jast words to me. Before I returned home, the 
news came of her peaceful death. 


MODERATION NECESSARY TO GREATNESS. 


Although energy of character is derived from 
strength of passions, yet the accomplishment of 
anything worthy of admiration depends upon 
the control of those passions. In a man of 
known capacity, moderation is always evidence 
of greatness; it shows that he has power over 
himself, and, therefore, that he is able to ob- 
serve and take advantage of the indiscretions of 
other men—to estimate deliberately the present, 
as compared with the past or future, without 
being imposed upon by the exaggerated views 
which deceive most of mankind. Talleyrand 
was described in his early life, by an acute ob- 
server, as destined to distinction, by reason of 
the possession of these qualities. Of Hampden 
it is related that he kept himself in reserve in 
the early part of the contest between the Parlia- 
ment and king, preparing himself forthe crisis 
which he foresaw was impending. ‘ His car- 
riage,’ says Clarendon, ‘throughout this agita- 
tion, was with that rare temper and modesty 
that they who watched him most narrowly, to 
find some advantage against his person, to make 
him less resolute in his cause, were compelled 
to give him a just testimony.’ He appears to 
have left to other leaders of the opposition the 
credit and responsibility, while he calmly waited 
for the time which should call for.his superior 
ability. 

It is an indication of greatness, if a man who 
is conscious of natural power, is patient of the 
delay which may be interposed to his advance- 
ment. A premature attempt might place him 
in a false position ; at all events, he will not be 
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likely to have the influence which he may ex- 
pect if he wait his time. It may, indeed, hap- 
pen that the opportunity may not be offered for 
the full display of all his capacity. It is an in- 
cident of human life that good fortune does not 
happen to all, yet in the ordinary course, every 
man will sooner or later find the position to 
which his merit entitles him. Or if, perchance, 
it should be his lot to go down to death “ with- 
out his fame,’’ a truly great man will still retain 
satisfaction in the consciousness of his own 
worth, for there is more dignity in making small 
account of the applause of the world, than in the 
possession of the highest popular honors.— Ethi- 
cal Inquiries. 


ITEMS. 
DOMESTIC. 


A colony of one hundred and fifty colored persons, 
mostly from Washington and vicinity, are about 
to embark in a vessel at Alexandria direct for 
Hayti. 

Precaution Acatnst Srorms.—The recent storm 
has called the attention of scientific gentlemen in 
this city to the advantages of the telegraph in com- 
municating signals to all parts of the country, giving 
information as to the coming weather. Every violent 
and general storm, such as the last, could be pre- 
dicted with almost absolute certainty ten or twenty 
hours in advance. Signals could be displayed along 
the coast, and in the interior works could be put in 
a state of readiness to receive the expected visitor. 
If some such precaution had been adopted, the loss 
of life on the canals of Pennsylvania and the large 
destruction of property would have been pre- 
vented. 


Curiosities oF Nature.—Among the papers pub- 
lished in costly style by the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, is one on the microscopic plants and 
animals which live on and in the human body. It 
describes quite a number of insects. The animal 
which produces the disease called itch is illustrated 
by an engraving half an inch in diameter, which 
shows not only the ugly little fellow’s body and legs, 
but his very toes, although the animal himself is en- 
tirely invisible to the naked eye. When Lieutenant 
Berryman was sounding the ocean, preparatory to 
laying the Atlantic telegraph, the quill at the end of 
the sounding line brought up mud, which, on being 
dried, became a powder so fine that on rubbing it 
between the thumb and finger it disappeared in the 
crevices of the skin. Onplacing this dust under the 
microscope it was discovered to consist of millions of 
perfect shells, each of which had a living animal. 


The daily overland mail to the Pacific is again in 
full and successful operation. There is no reason to 
anticipate further danger of interruption. The time 
occupied by the overland coach in the trip from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Placerville, Cal., from now until next 
winter, will not exceed seventeen days; and four 
days for the trip between this city and St. Joseph 
(the regular railroad time is less than three days,) 
and eighteen for that between Placerville and San 
Francisco, and we have a total time of less than 
twenty-two days, or one day less than the average 
time of the steamers. 


Preparations are making for what is termed a 
“ World’s Horse Fair,” to be held in Chicago in 9th 


mo. Premiums to the amount of $25,000 are an- 
nounced. 
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Tae Srrawserry Crop.—The strawberry crop of 
this season equals, and probably exceeds, any pre-« 
vious crop in the vicinity of this city. For three 
weeks past trains of wagons from New Jersey and 
our adjacent counties have been constantly coming 
into the city, and yesterday they appeared to be quite 
as plentiful as at any time during the season. In 
point of quality, as well as quantity, there is a superi- 
ority, the most of the berries being large and fine 
flavored. After years of experiments the growers of 
this fine fruit have discovered that the greatest suc- 
cess always attends when the beds are set on a hill- 
side looking to the east, both in regard to quantity 
and size. : 


Sorcnum.—In Cedar county, Iowa, there was man. 
ufactured, last year, 32,496 gallons Sorghum syrup, 
equal in value to $16,246. ° 


CULTIVATION OF THE OLIVE.—The olive tree is ex- 
tensively cultivated in the Southern part of the State 
of California, and olive oil, of excellent quality, is 
manufactured and sold in considerable quanti- 
ties. 


FOREIGN. 


Henry Thomas Buckle, author of the “ History of 
Civilization in England,” died at Damascus, on the 
31st ult. 


The national debt of Ergland is about four thou- 
sand million of dollars, and the annual interest on it 
is one hundred and forty-one millions, being at the 
rate of three and one-half per cent. per annum. 


England has paid, simply in interest money on her 
national debt, during the last 169 years, hard cash 
to the enormous amount of £2,130,882,179, or more 
than ten and a half thousand million dollars. 


Cuourcu or St.Gies, CrippLeGate, Lonpon.—A sub- 
scription was recently commenced, having for its ob- 
ject the restoration of the ancient Church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, which was left unscathed by the great 
fire of 1666. Historically, it is one of the most in- 
teresting relics of old London now remaining. Mil- 
ton was buried within it, and it is designed to erect 
some more worthy memorial of him than the present 
simple tablet and modern bust now on its walls. 
Speed, the historian, and Fox, the mertyrologist, 
were also buried there, and I believe, Frobisher, the 
great navigator. Oliver Cromwell was married ia 
this church. The finest specimen remaining of the old 
London Wall is also in the churchyard. The inten- 
tion is to restore it, as nearly as possible, to the ap- 
pearance it presented at the date of its erection, in 
1546, 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur anp Meat.—There is a moderate market for 
demand for the better grades of Flour, but low 
grades are neglected. Sales of extra at $4 75 & 
5 50 per bbl., and extra family, at $5 25. Small 
sales to the retailers and bakers’ raging from $4 374 
up to $6 62 for common superfine and .ancy lots— 
according to quality. Nothing doing in Rye Flour 
or Corn Meal. The former is steady at $3 25, and © 
the latter at $2 75 per barrel. 


Grain.—The offerings of Wheat are light, at 
$1 20a1 24, for redand at $130 a $1 33 for white. 
Rye continues selling at 67 cents. Corn of good 
quality and yellow commands 54 cents afloat, and 
53$c, and 55c for that instore, Oats are less active; 
sales at 37 a 40 c per 32 lbs. No sales of Barley or 
Malt. 





